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The Editor's hopes of last month were not, hopefully, too high, though this number 
has yet to be printed and despatched, yet should be in the hands of readers somewhat 
earlier than have been previous ones. 

Subscribers may have noticed from last month's frank that Liverpool University is 
holding an, Open Day this month, an event which is becoming more regular at this as at 
other Universities in this country, and which in its way reflects the increasing concern 
with their image and their place in the affections (?) of the community, upon which, it 
may be believed, depend their chances of reversing the increasingly low regard in which 
they are held by public and more importantly by Government. Not, it appears, a problem 
confined to this country. The Editor is, for historical reasons, a Life Member of the 
Canadian Classical Association, and as such has received his copy of the personal comm- 
unication from its President, who states that they ‘are contemplating a sort of Political 
Action Committee', commenting that ‘other disciplines have begun to develop lobbies’. 
Th? details are to him as obscure as are, it seems, to those outside this country, some 
of his references in these notes. But it is clear that it all comes down, as it does 
here, to cash, and the fighting between institutions, departments and even individuals, 
for their share even at the expense of others. This, and the consequent lack of trust 
between fellow academics, have been identified at one of the worst effects of the Cuts. 

And rumour says there is worse to come, when the Green Paper is published. Cert- 
ainly some Universities are beginring to worry about their financial situation (one is 
said to contemplate a 25% job loss) and to think of supplementing such activities as 
holiday lets of Halls of Residence with the establishment of Souvenir Shops (with 2nd- 
hand lecturers on sale?). 

May the Editor be pardoned for thinking that all these activities, and the increa- 
sing proliferation of administrative chores, all detract from the proper business of 
Universities, which is their academic work, for which conditions, except for the ruth- 
lessly selfish, are becoming increasingly difficult. Things are not made easier by the 
information fog, some of it perhaps deliberate but much of it unnecessary, and leading 
the Editor to deal in innuendo where he does not keep ‘confidential’ what he and a lot 
of others know. As that two Chairs in our field have recently been filled, but the 
names (which he would have liked to report to those overseas) have not yet, as far as 
he knows, been made public. Marcus Niebuhr Tod, whose lectures on Greece and the Pelop- 
onnese in Oriel Quad the Editor used to attend (though never those on Sunday in Walton 
Street), used to say, apropos of Athenian inscriptions of the 5th century, that ‘Demo- 
cracy means publicity', and of this we could do with more in our Universities. 
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LCM 10. 5(May 1985) Sharples, Paco, Phaedrus S2écc 


R.W. SHARPLES (University College, London): Piato's Phaedrus-argwuent for immort- 
alizy and Cicero's Somnium Scipionis 
Lok 20.é(May 1985), 66-67 


Towards the end of the Dream of Scipio in Cicero's Republic the elder Afric- 
anus demonstrates the immortality of the soul by an argument (¢.27-28) taken from 
Plato's Phaedrus (245c). The acknowledgement is not made here — it might be rather 
implausible for the elder Africanus to appear as a reader of Plato —but it is made 
when Cicero repeats the passage almost verbatim in the TuscuZans (1.53-55). By con- 
trast with some other passages where Cicero employs material from Plato, whether ex- 
plicitly (de divinatione 1.60-61, drawing on Repubite 571c-572a) or not (cf. de sen~- 
eetute 7-8 and 47 with Plato, Republic 328d-330a), his rendering is almost complete- 
ly verbatim’; this may be because he realized that expansion or adaptation of a terse~ 
ly expressed logical argument might weaken its force, but it does mean that the pas- 
sage is less than perfectly adapted to its context in the Dream and jars somewhat on 
the reader. 

Plato's argument in the Phaedrus for the immortality of soul is based on the 
claim that soul is self-moving; living things move spontaneously, or so it appears, 
while inanimate things do not. (1) A self-mover cannot cease to move, because it 
cannot be separated from its source of motion, which is itself (Phaedrus 245c7-8). 
From this it might be argued that (2) if a self-mover cannot cease to move, a forti- 
ort it cannot cease to exist; though to this it could be objected that the inference 
does not follow, and that the argument proves no more than that soul must always be 
self-moving as long as it exists, not that it must exist for ever (cf., with Hack- 
forth, the somewhat similar criticisms made by Strato of the final immortality argu- 
ment of the Phaedo: R.Hackforth, Plato's Phaedrus, Cambridge 1952, 68, and Plato's 
Phaedo, Cambridge 1955, 163 and 196). 

Plato, and following him Cicero, however, do not draw this conclusion. They 
argue instead that (3) as a first principle (dpxr) soul cannot itself have come to 
be; for everything that comes to be comes from a first principle, and if soul came 
from a first principle, it would not itself be a first principle (245d1-3). And 

(4), if it did not come to be, it must also be imperishable; for (my underlining), 
(5) if the principle of motion ceased to exist, the universe would come to a halt, 
and, the first principle of motion having ceased to exist, there would be nothing 
to get the universe moving again (245d3-6). 

It is not at first sight obvious whether there are two separate arguments 
here, or only one. For it might be thought that (4) could stand on its own as an 
intuitively acceptable principle, in which case (5) would introduce a further re- 
inforcing argument. It is true that, if the Tzmaeus is to be interpreted literally, 
Plato did conceive of the universe as having a beginning in time but no end (through 
God's will, though, rather than through its own nature; cf. Timaeus 32c, 4lab); but 
the idea of something which has no beginning, exists from eternity, and then comes 
to an end may well seem counter-intuitive. Aristotle, who himself held that the 
universe has neither beginning nor end, refers at de caelo 1.10 279b13ff. to those 
who held that it had a beginning but no end (i.e. Plato), and to those who held 
that it had both beginning and end; he does not refer to anyone who held that it 
had an end but no beginning. The fact that, if the universe had a beginning, its 
previous non-existence had an end but no beginning is hardly a counter-example. 

Plato in the Phaedrus, however, clearly does not in fact regard (4) as a prin- 
ciple to be appealed to in its own right; it requires support from (5). This is 
perhaps unfortunate. For (5), as has often been pointed out (e.g. by Hackforth, 
Plato's Phaedrus, 64-5), does not seem strong enough to support a claim that every 
individual human soul is eternal. The most it can show is that, if the universe is 
not indeed to grind to a halt, there must be an eternal soul, a world-soul in fact, 
to keep it in movement*; and that in itself proves nothing about the eternity of 


1. In addition to the other variations mentioned below, yevfjoetar in 245d6 is render- 
ed by two verbs, renascetur and creabit in Cicero; and a primo is added for clari- 
ty in Cicero's rendering of 245e2. otota and Adyoc in e3 are rendered together by 
natura; conversely, propria natura animi atque vis renders borg Wuxfic in e6. Cic- 
ero's natura shows that he read yéveo.v in el with BT Hermias Syrianus and Stobae- 
us, not yfiv (t in marg., Paris.1811; yfiv etc Ev Philoponus). Cf. G.J.De Vries, A 
Commentary on the Phaedrue of Plato, Amsterdam 1969, 124. 


2. It might indeed seem that it does not even prove this much; if there were @ succes- 
sion of individual souls, then, even if each was itself perishable, the continuity 
of motion would be ensured as long as there was always at least one soul in exist- 
ence. But — leaving aside questions about whether individual souls, being self- 
movers, could have a beginning in time (on which cf. G.Vlastos, ‘Creation in the 
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individual souls. 

; Plato has an answer, however; and the answer is akin in its strategy to the 
affinity-argument of the Phaedo (78b-80d). In effect, existents in this world, as 
opposed to the Forms, are classified into two types; the soul-type, which is self- 
moving, and the other, bodily type, which is not. Having argued from the eternity 
of motion in the universe that it is characteristic of one, supreme existence of 
the soul-type to be eternal, he can then generalize this conclusion to cover all 
instances of this type. 

That this is Plato's strategy is indicated in the Phaedrus only by the opening 
words of the argument (not repeated by Cciero — but see below), ‘all soul is immor- 
tal' (245c5; cf. Hackforth 64-5). It is significant, however, that Plato uses an ar- 
gument similar to that of the Phaedrus to demonstrate the priority of psychic over 
material causation generally, in Laws 10 (894b-896e). And it is therefore entirely 
appropriate that Cicero in the Dream places a passage reminiscent of the Phaedo's 
affinity-argument immediately before the passage he borrows from the Phaedrus (¢.24- 
26; though the passage incorporates an appeal to God's rule over the universe which 
recalls Stoic doctrine rather than the Phaedo. 6.29, too, recalls Phaedo 81c-e). 

At Phaedrus 245d1-3, arguing for (3) above, Plato says that '[i] It is necess- 
ary for everything that comes to be to come to be from a first principle, Cii] but 
it (the first principle) itself not from anything; for [iii] if a first principle 
came to be from anything, Liv] it would not longer be a first principle’ (Ci] é€ 
Gexfig yoo éucyun nfiv td yuyvduevov ylyveoSar, [ii] abthy & und’éE tvdc: Liii] et 
yao €x tov doxh ylyvouto, Liv] otu &v ét. doxh ylyvoito). This at least is the case 
if one reads Sox in Civ] rather than €€ doxfic, the reading of our oldest MSS; Cic- 
ero has prinetpiwn, which suggests, but does not prove, that he read Geox here (cf. 
G.J.De Vries, A Commentary on the Phaedrus of Plato, Amsterdam 1969, 122-3). De Vries 
gives two explanations of €€ dpxfic. One is Ficino's: if the first principle did come 
to be from anything, then at any rate it could not come to be from a first principle, 
since ex hypothest it itself is the first principle. The other is Hermann's: if the 
first principle did come to be from something, then what comes to be from it would no 
longer come from a first principle, since the first principle itself would not now 
be a first principle (if B, the alleged first principle, in fact comes from A, then 
C, which comes from B, no longer comes from a first principle in coming from B, for 
B, since it comes from A, is no longer a first principle). 

Cf these two interpretations Ficino's seems preferable (pace De Vries); Her- 
mann's involves a needlessly tortuous way of stating the conclusion that B cannot be 
a first principle after all (why bring C into it?), and it is also grammatically aw- 
kward, requiring a new subject (C) to be supplied for ylyvo.to in Civ] (it could be 
supplied from né&tv tl yuyvduevov in Li], but the writing is still awkward’). Ficino's 
interpretation, however, reads more easily and gives a good sense. If B, the supposed 
first principle, came from something else (A), then A at any rate, from which B comes, 
could not be a first principle, since it is already agreed that B is the first prin- 
ciple. But in that case something which is already a first principle (B) is derived 
from something else which is not (A); and, while it is absurd in any case to say that 
a first principle is derived from anything, it is (arguably) even more absurd to say 
that it is derived from something which is not a first principle at all. 

At the same time, even on Ficino's interpretation, the argument, reading €& do- 
xfic in Liv], remains tortuous; the obvious point that is wanted is simply that what 
comes from something else cannot be a first principle itself, and for that we need 
doxtj. On the principle of difficilior lectio potior, it is then difficult to account 
for €€ doxfic; but might it not perhaps reflect a feeling that ‘if a first principle 
comes to be from something else, it is not a first principle’ is self-contradictory, 
simultaneously asserting and denying that the subject is a first principle? This it 
does indeed do; but only in order to point to the absurdity of supposing that a first 
principle came from anything else in the first place. 


Timaeus: is it a fiction?', in R.E.Allen (ed.), Studies in Plato's Metaphysics, 
London 1965, 414-419), the continuity of such a succession of souls might seem to 
have something fortuitous about it (cf. Aristotle, Physics 8.6 258b28-259a6 


3. This seems so whether el ydo Ex tov doxh ylyvorto in [iii] is translated by ‘if a 
first principle came to be from anything', with doxh as subject, or as 'if it (the 
first principle just mentioned) came to be a first principle from anything’, with 
dpxh as predicate; Cicero's version, nec enim esset prineiptum, quod gigneretur 
aliunde, by making the statement a general one, suggests he understood the clause 
in the former way. 


Copyright (C) 1985 R.W.Sharples 
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Cw 10.5(May 1985) Matthews, Theocritus 13.32-34 & 22.30-é3 


VICTOR J.MATTHEWS(Guelph, Ontario): Disembarking from the Argo: 
Theocritus 13.32-34 and 22. 30-33. 
LCM 10.5(May 1985), 68-69 


In two Idylls, 13 and 22, Theocritus treats episodes from the voyage of the 
Argo which are also described in the Argonautica of Apollonius, namely the loss 
of Hylas and the fight between Polydeuces and Amycus. I accept the commonly held 
belief that, in each instance, Theocritus is writing second, with his eye on Apol- 
lonius (cf. Gow I1.231 and 382). 

Each episode involves the Argonauts landing and coming ashore, and the Theo- 
critean descriptions of the two landings display both similarities and differences: 
a) 13.32-34 éxBdvtec 6’ént Siva vatd Cuyd Gatta mévovto 

6ereArvol, moAdrol & plav otoptoavto xauevvav. 
Aeruw ydo apiv Exerto péya otLAdSeoo.v Sverap. 13.32-34 
b) 22.30-33 &v8a urdic TOAAO! woth wAlonoc dympotépw EE 
tolxwy &v&pec EBarvov *“Inooving émd vndc- 
éuBdvtec 6’ ent Stva Paddy ual tmivenov dumiv 
t’ éotdovuvto Tupetd te xepolv Evin. 22.30-33 

Apollonius, on the other hand, despite the many landfalls in his long poem, at 
no time gives such a detailed description of an actual disembarkation. In his ver- 
sion of the Amycus episode, the Argonauts reach land at the very end of Book I. 
Book II opens with Amycus going down to the ship, and there is no reference at all 
to disembarkation. But in Apollonius’ Hylas episode, the heroes reach the land of 
the Mysians, who provide them with supplies. Apollonius makes no mention of the 
crew actually leaving the ship, but on land they go about the usual activities in 
a passage reminiscent of Theocritus: 

c) 1.1182-85 évOa 6’ EnevS’ol yév EvAa ucryyava, tol 6& Acxatnv 
@uAAdEéa. Aertudvan gépov Gonetov duujoavtec, 
otdéovucsat: tol &’équul muprita Siveteonov- 
ol 8’olvov uontiiopo. xépwv movéovté te Gotta. 1.1182-85 

The two Theocritean passages, a) and b), show some correspondences to the Apol- 

lonius passage, c), and to each other, e.g. 


a) ~c): Satta névovto 32 ~ movéovté te Satta 1185 
OTONECAVTO 33 ~ otdovvcdar 1184 
Ae Luan 34 ~ erpudavov 1183 

b)) ~¢): totéovuvto 33 ~ otdovucdar 1184 
Tupeta 33 ~ mtuornia 1184 

a) ~ b): éuBivteg 6’ él Siva 32 ~ ExBdvtec 6’énl Siva 32 
TOAAOL S% play 33 ~ pric moAAol 30 


otoptoxvto youetwav 33 ~ etnic t*totéovuvto 33 

These verbal correspondences and echoes appear to suggest the priority of 
Idy11 13 over Idyl1 22, i.e. while 13 was influenced by and drew upon Apollonius, 

22 seems indebted to both Apollonius and 13. 13 shows close correspondences to Apol- 
lonius in all three verses, but 22 only in the one verse. 13 and 22 display borrow- 
ings and exchanges of whole phrases. An interesting example is the transfer of the 
ToOAAOL S& lav combination in 13 from the context of the preparation of beds to 

that of the actual disembarkation in 22, utdc nodol wath wAlpoxoc. 

Dover has stated that moddol 6 lav in 13 has a point because there is a con- 
trast between the preparation of the meal wat&k Cuyd, in pairs, and the preparation 
of the beds, one big bed for all (Theoeritus: Select Poems, ed. K.J.Dover, Basing- 
stoke/London 1971, 241). As for 22, he suggests that the point of saying that they 
all disembarked by one ladder must be the contrast with the separation of the Dios- 
curi from the rest of the crew in vv.34f.. 

This suggestion can hardly be right. The Dioscuri must have disembarked from 
the ship like all the others. Their separation could only consist of their not en- 
gaging in the making of couches and the lighting of fires, but instead wandering 
off apart. The application of tic moAAot is purely internal to vv.30-31; the many 
heroes, from both sides of Jason's ship, disembarked by the one ladder. This is 
clearly the meaning rather than that there was one ladder at each side of the ship 
(cf. Gow I1.388). A single ladder from the Argo can be seen on the Talos vase (late 
5th century); cf. e.g. J.S.Morrison and R.T.Williams, Greek Oared Ships (Cambridge 
1968), Clas.2 p.173 and Plate 26a; and on the Ficorini ezsta (late 4th century); see 
Gow II, Plate XV, and L.Casson, Skips and Seamanship in the Ancient World (Princeton 
1971), Fig.106. The combination of wdc with dympotépwv in 22.30 is similar to 13.38 
utov dugw trator del Galvuvto toedmefav, where clearly a single table (mess) is in- 
volved. 
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But why does Theocritus want to make the point that the whole crew disembarked 69 
by a single ladder? Such a process must mean that the heroes left the ship one by 
one, presumably first those sitting on one side of the vessel, then those on the 
ae Lieu reese Theocritus is in fact referring back to 13.32 éxBdvtec 

Tva vatd Toy TTA Tévovto, and is i i i i 
Sold eee showing how that possibly ambiguous line 

That vate Cuyd goes with Satta mévovto is clear from the fact that Heracles and 
Telamon eat together at a single table at v.38, but the phrase could also be under- 
stood with éxBavtec as well, i.e. the crew disembarked in pairs and prepared their 
mea] in pairs. I suggest that Theocritus in 22 is making it clear that this latter 
interpretation is mistaken. The crew could not disembark in pairs by a single ladder, 
i.e. we are to understand that in 13 they disembarked on the shore and then, in pairs 
went about making their meal. ; : 

The only way wate Cuyd might refer to the disembarkation is if it meant ‘bench 
by bench', i.e. the two occupants of each rowing bench (Cuydv) disembarked in turns 
and these pairs messed together. But I am inclined to agree with Gow (11.238) that, 
if this were so, we would expect Theocritus to tell us that Heracles and Telamon 
shared a Cuyév rather than that they always ate together (v.38). Dover, with some in- 
consistency, takes Cuyd as the rowing benches yet refers nat Cuyd to névovto only 
(p.185). I prefer, with Gow and the Scholia, to understand vated Cuyd as ‘in pairs' 
(cf. Aristotle, HA 544a5). Moreover, 22.30-31 does not indicate that the heroes dis- 
embarked alternately from the two sides of the ship, which would be necessary if 
they were getting off ‘bench by bench' by a single ladder. 

In summary, my suggestion is as follows: Theocritus, aware that 13-32 was ambi- 
guous and was misunderstood by some, took the opportunity in 22.30-33 to clarify 
what he meant, alerting the reader to the connexion between the two passages by re- 
employing the phrase éxBdvtec vat Siva from his earlier poem and using the no\Mol 
6 play ~ wag Tool conceit to new effect. 
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DAVID HARVEY(Exeter): nugae Vindolandenses ee a 


We should all be grateful to A.K.Bowman and J.D.Thomas for the scrupulous 
care with which they have edited the difficult, tantalizing and often unrewarding 
texts from Vindolanda (Vindolanda: the Latin Writing-Tablets, Britannia Monograph 
Series no.4, London 1983). I offer two conjectures, one very tentative, the other 
(1 hope) virtually certain. 

a) Tab. Vindol.4.44-5 (text: Bowman-Thomas p.87; reconstructed text: 89; comment- 

ary : 92-3) 

domint brigae...[ 

45 runt 

'Is brigae a place-name?', ask the editors, who sensibly decide not to put it in 
Hampshire. They refer to A.L.F.Rivet and C.Smith, The Place-nanes of Roman Britain 
(London, 1979), 277-8: "*Briga means ‘hill’, often particularised as 'hill-fort'"; 
it "rarely appears uncompounded" as a place name. But is it not possible that some 
hill near Vindolanda was commonly referred to simply as briga, ‘the hill', ‘the 
fort', either as a common noun or a proper noun? 

There is an alternative. The tribe immediately to the south of Vindolanda is 
of course the Brigantes. Could Brigae be a contraction for Brigantiae? In that case, 
the puzzling domini (cf. line 36) ought to be the local chieftains. 

b) Tab. Vindol. 30.3 (text: Bowman-Thomas p.118; commentary: 119) 

Crispum et ef c.6 ]. ex coh(orte) 
The editors write: ' eL: only the feet of these two letters survive; the second can 
hardly be anything other than e in this hand; the first is, we think, most likely 
to be p. After the break, only the foot of the first letter can be seen; this is 
compatible with s (e.g. eols, zllo]1s?).' 

eos or tllos, however, would create the need for another short word after et; 
nothing suggests itself. Read reliquos, which competes the sense admirably ('Cris- 
pus and the other members of the first cohort of Tungrians, whom you had sent with 
letters to our governor'), and is the right length (five letters for ‘c.6' in an ir- 
regular hand). Bowman and Thomas do not consider r a possibility for the first let- 
ter, presumably because it usually has a dramatic descender in this script; but the 
writer is inconsistent: the r in consularem (line 5) has no such tail. 


Copyright (C) 1985 David Harvey 
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LCM 10.8(May 1985) Develin, Thucydides 1.10.3-5 


R.DEVELIN(Tasmania): Thuevdides Mathistoricue LCM 10. &{(May 1985), 70 


At 1.10 Thucydides warns us not to take physical remains of states as indic- 
ators of past greatness. We must not, then, doubt the tradition on the Trojan ex- 
pedition: the reasonable course is 'to consider that expedition to have been the 
greatest up to that time, though inferior to those of the present’ (1.10.3 oGxouv 
émvotety etudc, obSe tac Ghetc tiv ndAcwy LAOV cnoneiv fi thc Suvduetc, voulTetv 
6& why otpatelay guetvnv ueyiomy usv yevéoSar tay mpd abtiic, Actmouévny 6 TH 
v6v); even if Homer has used the poet's privilege of exaggerating the numbers, 
the inflated figure will still be clearly inferior. 

There follow, at 1.10.4-5, figures on the complements of ships, and although 
Thucydides does not produce a total, he invites us to calculate on the mean of 
what he takes as the two extremes, 120 men and 50 men per ship; doing this we reach 
a total of 102,000 men. It has come as a shock to scholars to find Thucydides pro- 
nouncing then that clearly not many went to Troy (1.10.5 of moAAol gatvovtar EA- 
Sdvtec). Gomme ad loc. explains that ‘this excursus, like most of the others, has 
not been fully thought out'. This is hardly satisfactory, and now Virginia Hunter, 
pronouncing Thucydides' conclusion on the inferiority of the expedition wrong, 
wants to see ‘some larger view so deeply held that it led him to insist that the 
Greek forces at Troy were inconsiderable and the expedition inferior to those of 
his own day in spite of "evidence" to the contrary’ (Past and Process in Herodotus 
and Thucydides, Princeton UP 1982, 35f.). 

So Thucydides has given us data and invited us to perform calculations which 
prove his thesis wrong in so striking a fashion that we must suppose either than 
he believed his readers would not or could not do their sums, or that he did not 
or could not think about what he was saying, or that his arithmetic was none too 
strong. There is something wrong with a discipline that can tolerate such conclu- 
sions. Even an 'early' Thucydides should have had enough intelligence to spot what 
is presented as a glaring non sequitur. And if he had an obsessive grand idea, he 
should not have gone out of his way to undermine it. Thucydides, at least, thought 
what he wrote made sense. 

He does not deny, in fact he is at pains to show, that the Trojan expedition 
was very large; for Homer said so, and the present state of cities mentioned in 
the poems should not be taken to show otherwise. His intended meaning is clarified 
by including the neglected last words of 1.10.5, ‘they clearly were not many who 
came, considering that they were a joint expedition from the whole of Greece’ (ob 
TOAAOL watvovtat EASévtec, Gc émd y 5 uO t). So ‘not 
many' is a comparative expression, as Forbes noted (quoted by Gomme). In 1.11 Thu- 
cydides goes on to emphasize that even then Greece could have produced more men, 
but there were limits to the numbers who could be provided for. Surely, if Thucy- 
dides was even half awake when he wrote this chapter, he must have expected his 
readers to agree that the number involved was inferior to those which could be mus- 
tered in his day. 

Gomme would have nothing of Forbes' interpretation because he believed that 
any expedition must be an overseas one for the terms to be comparable, and that the 
Homeric numbers are therefore far greater than any such individual expedition which 
sailed during Thucydides' war. This cannot be maintained. An expeditionary force 
(otpateia) is just that, and simply because that to Troy went overseas, that is no 
reason why any force to be compared with it must be similarly marine. And anyone 
who believes that Thucydides said that a force which comes to 102,000 on the basis 
of calculation suggested by himself was smaller than any individual otpateta mount- 
ed during the Peloponnesian War deserves no more credence than would Thucydides if 
he had said it. ‘ 

What Thucydides must have meant, if he is to be pronounced sane, is that the 
total of Greek forces which could be put into the field in his day would exceed 
those at Troy. The truth of that could be demonstrated from the numbers involved 
in the naval and land forces during the Persian War. But more immediately was it 
the case with the forces mobilized in Thucydides' war. It happened that those forces 
were not combined against a common objective, but that does not matter. One is free 
to criticize, with Gomme, Thucydides’ sentence construction, and one must say that 
in strict grammar he has not been totally clear. It still remains that there is no- 
thing wrong with his logic and that his meaning should not be mistaken. 
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W.Morel's 1927 Teubner edition Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorwn Epicorum et Lyr- 
teorum praeter Enntum et Lucilium held its ground for over fifty years. It was a 
comparatively unambitious collection, in which were to be found the fragments, 
their sources, and a minimum of scholarly conjecture; for anything approaching an 
apparatus ertticus the reader was invited to consult the authoritative edition of 
the source in question. Morel has now been replaced by K.Buechner's 1982 Teubner, 
which is much more ambitious, above all. in its attempt to give a sufficient appa- 
ratus eritieus for each fragment. As this edition is likely to remain as the 'stan- 
dard' for another fifty years, it is important to know how reliable it is in the 
information it provides. Here is gathered a number of corrections for fragments 
derived from the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius. All this information was avail- 
able in print by 1980. 

p.XII, on the manuscripts of Gellius: V is saec.XII (not XIII); Z is saec.XIlex. 
(not XIV); the newly discovered and highly important C (saec.XIII) is completely 
ignored (see Marshall, Martin and Rouse, 'Clare College Ms 26 and the Circulation 
of Aulus Gellius 1-7 in England and France’, Mediaeval Studies 4211980], 353-394). 
p.14, Livius Andronicus fr.23: C reads the correct Morta (which means that the re- 
ported mortua of V is a worthless aberration). (Gellius 3.16.11 
p.40, Naevius: Ed.Fraenkel's defence of Ore(h)o in RE Suppl.VI, 637 is wrongly ig- 
nored. Also oblitae is not to be found in the manuscript B; rather it is a conjec- 
ture of I.F.Gronovius. {[Gellius 1.24. 2 
p.41, Verstcult Populares 1: M.Hertz conjectured graculost (not graculo est); R 
reads graculos, while PC have greculos. The mysterious 'M.Marshall' had nothing to 
do. with it. {Gellius praef.19 
p.42, Aentigma: the apparatus criticus for line 1 is completely garbled. For the 
text sit neseto (a correction of Freinsheim) the Mss read non sit (fit Z) sat (sed 
6) seto. [Gellius 12. 6. 2 
p.50, Accius fr.17: Lenones is a conjecture of Thysius, while VPRC read Leones 
(Warmington [Loeb, Remains of Old Latin II, p.586] had nothing to do with it). Al- 
so read Anus Plauti; the faulty reading Plautz Anus seems to have been a slip of 
Hosius in his 1903 edition of Gellius. [Gellius 3. 3. 9 
p.53, Q.Valerius Soranus fr.6: Buechner (like Morel before him) fails to notice 
that this fragment is also to be found in Nonius, p.161.26 Lindsay. : 

[Gellius 2.10. 3 
p.55, Q.Lutatius Catulus fr.1: in line 1 the majority of Mss read aufugit (not auf- 
fugit). C[Gellius 19. 9.14 
p.57, A.Furius Antias: the information presented is remarkably misleading. Rather, 
in line 1, for the text virtus, 0? reads vires virtus and X has vtres-vires virtus. 
Also in line 6 the incorrect magis si sint of 6 is in place of the correct single 
word magts in the text. [Gellius 18.11. 4 
p.57, Porcius Licinus fr.1: in the preamble, for verbts read verstibus with all the 
Mss. {Gellius 17.21.45 
p.59, id. fr.6: it is remarkable that no mention is made of D.0.Ross's discussion 
in Style and Tradition in Catullus, Harvard 1969, p.144. [Gellius. 19. 9.13 
p.60, Volcacius Sedigitus fr.1: in line 3, cwn was a blunder of Morel's; all the 
Mss read the correct ewn, and Marshall had no need to 
the apparatus criticus here is fearfully inadequate, as two of the readings (1 vid- 
tmus; 13 causa antiquitatis) are not to be found in any of the Mss. 

[Gellius 15.24 
p.63, Cn.Matius fr.1]: in the preamble, for verbis read verstbus with all the Mss. 
. [Gellius 10.24.10 
p.64, id. fr.12: omitted is the important information that in line 2 F also reads 
the correct colunbulatim. [Gellius 20. 9. 2 
p.71, Laevius fr.8: on line 2 we should be told that, with F, the group y also 
reads the correct mente exsensa. [Gellius 19. 7. 3 
‘p.71, id. fr.9: apart from the misprint for trisaeclisenex, the now discredited 
readings duletorelocus iste and tegimine are given with no clue that the weight of 
manuscript evidence is solidly against them. [Gellius 19, 7.13815 
p./3, id. fr.16: all Mss read the form Protestlaodamia. [Gellius 12.10. 5 
p.171, Ignotus: in line 2 TM reads the correct mewn (not meo). Also in line 17 I can 
find no evidence that Gronovius proposed puerulwn; the credit seems to lie with 
. Buecheler alone. {Gellius 19.1]. 4 

With sc many mistakes in the fragments from Gellius, can Nonius or Servius be 
far behind. 
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fulva coma est Longaeque manus, et maxima toto 
corpore, et incedit vel Iove digna soror, 
aut cum Dulichias Pallas spatiatur ad aras, 
Gorgonis anguiferae pectus operta comis, 
qualis et Ischomache Lapithae genus heroine, 
Centaurts medio grata rapina mero. Propertius 2.2.5-10 


A thought from Propertius 


She might, so noble from head 
To great shapely knees 

The long flowing line, 

Have walked to the altar 
Through the holy images 

At Pallas Athene's side, 

Or been fit spoil for a centaur 
Drunk with the unmixed wine. 


W.B.Yeats is the greatest of Anglo-Irish poets and one of the greatest poets 
to write in the English language in this century. But critics have not paid suff- 
icient attention to the way in which his work — poetry, plays, prose — deals with 
the world of Greece, Rome and Byzantium in a vigorous and creative manner. Classi- 
cal themes which interested Yeats include the whole Platonic tradition and especi- 
ally Neoplatonism, Greek myths such as that of Helen (used to validate his disast- 
rous love for Maud Gonne) and that of Leda and the Swan (used to validate his cyc- 
lical theory of history), the visual art of the ancient world, the era of the Byz- 
antine Empire which he saw as achieving in a unique way Unity of Being, and the 
work of great writers such as Homer, Sophocles (of whose two Oedipus plays he pro- 
duced versions), Catullus and Virgil (for a useful summary of Classical themes in 
Yeats see W.B.Stanford, Ireland and the Classical Tradition, Dublin 1977, 94-102). 
Indeed, when Yeats looked back on his schooldays in his autobiographical work Rev- 
eries over Childhood and Youth, he wrote about his father as follows: '... he should 
have taken me away from school. He would have taught me nothing but Greek and Latin, 
and I would now be a properly educated man, and would not have to look in useless 
longing at books that have been, through the poor mechanism of translation, the 
builders of my soul, nor face authority with the timidity born of excuse and evasion' 
(Autobtographies, London 1980, 58-59). 

The phrase ‘builders of my soul’ is a very striking one, and the purpose of 
this note is to deal with one minor builder of Yeats' soul, Propertius. But before 
coming to Propertius, it is necessary to say something about Yeats' attitude to 
Latin literature in general. This attitude is, in fact, complex and ambivalent. On 
the one hand, Yeats recognized very clearly the greatness of Latin poets such as 
Lucretius, Virgil and, in particular, Catullus. He is credited with saying that ‘the 
finest description of sexual intercourse ever written was in Dryden's translation 
of Lucretius' (i.e. 4.1037-1287: in a conversation with John Sparrow, reported by 
A.N.Jeffares, W.B. Yeats — Man and Poet*, London 1962, 267); he was greatly taken 
with Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, lines 34-36 of which he enlisted to support his cyc- 
lical theory of history in the song which opens his play The Resurrection, and speak- 
ing of his friend Arthur Symons, who wrote a well-known book called The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature, Yeats asserted: ‘nor shall I ever know how much my practice 
and theory owes to the ueseaees he read me from Catullus and from Verlaine and from 
Mallarmé’ (Autobiographies 319-320). 

On the other hand, Yeats exhibited a detestation of Latin literature late in 
life, a detestation based on the special relationship that exists between Latin lit- 
erature and Greek. Writing an imaginary letter to his son's schoolmaster in 1930, 
Yeats is enthusiastic about Greek, but then goes on: ‘Do not teach one word of Latin. 
The Roman people were the classic decadence, their literature form without matter — 
If he wants to read Irish after he is well found in Greek, let him — it will clear 
his eyes of the Latin miasma' (Explorations, London 1962, 321 cf. 438-9). The ex- 
planation of this apparent contradiction is, I believe, this: Yeats rightly saw that, 
since Latin literature stood in a very special relationship to Greek literature, it 
could not be ‘original’ in the same way, and that much Latin literature is a product 
of Greco-Roman civilization at an advanced stage; he then went on at times to make 
the unwarranted assumption that Latin literature was therefore inferior to Greek; 
but at other times, with the poet's eye for quality, he recognized the real great- 
ness of writers like Catullus. 

To come to Propertius. Yeats' debt here lies entirely in his poem 'A thought 
from Propertius (Collected Poems 172) which is loosely based on Propertius 2.2.5-10. 
This poem, which is now found in the 1919 version of the collection The Wild Swans 
at Coole, was first published in the 1917 version of that collection, and was prob- 
ably written by November 1915 (R.Ellmann, The Identity of Yeats*, London 1964, 290). 
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Two years earlier, in 1913, Yeats began the practice of spending the winter in a 
cottage in Sussex with Ezra Pound, and continued it for the winters of 1914-15 and 
1915-16; the two men were on intimate terms, and Pound acted, in effect, as Yeats' 
literary adviser. Now Pound translated Propertius 2.28.47-56 between 1908 and 1910, 
and by 1917 had completed his Homage to Sextus Propertius, a work which, while 
clearly not a translation, brilliantly emphasizes certain key aspects of Propertius: 
his commitment to art, his striking use of language and his humour. Given this in- 
terest of Pound in Propertius, it is extremely probable that it was he who put Yeats 
on to Propertius and that the poem ‘A Thought from Propertius' came out of their 
literary association (on which see R.Ellmann, Eminent Domain, New York 1967, 57-8). 

The first thing to notice about Yeats' poem is the importance of its title 
(for which compare 'News for the Delphic Oracle'): this both directs us to the or- 
iginal poem by Propertius and suggests that what Yeats is concerned with jis a par- 
ticular insight found in the poem. Now in Propertius 2.2 the poet, having vainly 
attempted to live without love, reflects on the incredible beauty of the woman whom 
he does in fact love. This beauty elevates her to the level of goddesses and ex- 
plains why Jupiter would want to sleep with a mortal woman. Clearly, then, the 
‘thought’ that Yeats borrows will relate to the astonishing beauty of the beloved. 

Next, the identity of the beloved in the two poems. As the surrounding poems 
make clear in both cases, Propertius is obviously writing about Cynthia and Yeats 
in an equally obvious way about Maud Gonne: it is curious to note that, just as 
Yeats compares Maud Gonne with Helen in poems like ‘No Second Troy', Propertius in 
his next poem compares Cynthia to Helen at 2.3.32 post Helenam haec terrts forma 
secunda redtt. 

It is now time to investigate Yeats' poem in detail, beginning with its length ° 
(for useful comment see J.P.Sullivan, Esra Pound and Sextus Propertius — A Study 
in Creative Translation, London 1965, 178-180). The most striking change Yeats has 
made is to adapt only 6 of the 16 lines in Propertius, and so to write a much short- 
er and compressed poem of 8 lines, in which no line has more than 7 words and half 
the lines have only 4. Again,-Yeats concentrates entirely upon the woman by omitting 
completely the first 4 lines of Propertius' poem, in which the Latin poet is seen 
as having decided to abandon love (Amor) and then finding this impossible because 
of the extraordinary, not to say divine, beauty of Cynthia; in other words, Yeats 
removes the autobiographical 'I' from his poem. 

Another was which allows Yeats to focus much more closely upon the woman is to 
remove a great deal of the mythology found in Propertius: whereas Cynthia is com- 
pared to the goddesses Juno, Athene and Brimo, and to the heroine Ischomache, Maud 
Gonne is explicitly associated only with Athene and implicitly. only with Ischomache 
(who is not named). Furthermore, in regard to Athene Yeats omits the geographical 
reference to the Gorgon (Medusa). The result of all this is to concentrate Yeats' 
poem — which forms a single, uninterrupted sentence— much more directly on the 
woman in question, specified immediately in the opening word ‘She’. 

A third and final way which permits Yeats to concentrate on the woman is to use 
one of his favourite syntactical devices, an inverted sentence structure (on which 
see D.Schwartz in The Permanence of Yeats, edd. J.Hall & M.Steinmann, New York 1961, 
292). The verbal form ‘might' in line 1 must wait for ‘have walked’ in line 4 to 
complete the sense: thus there is a consequent emphasis on the woman's qualities. 

We continue our analysis by remembering that Yeats wrote not only poems but 
books. of poems, that is, that he himself arranged the poems in the order in which we 
now read them (see H.Kenner in W.B. Yeats, ed. W.H.Pritchard, Penguin 1972, 217-232). 
This practice is crucial for a proper understanding of why Yeats omits the ‘blonde 
hair' and ‘long fingers’ of Propertius, and writes instead of ‘head | to great 
shapely knees': for in the following poem about Maud Gonne, entitled ‘Broken Dreams’, 
we learn that 'There is grey in your hair’ and that 'Your small hands were not beau- 
tiful'. Consequently Yeats had to alter Propertius. 

Nevertheless Yeats is highly complimentary about Maud Gonne's beauty. He stress- 
es her divine qualities both by adding the explicit name 'Athene' to Propertius' 
Pallas and by introducing the religious notion of the ‘holy images'; on the other 
hand, Yeats ‘walked' is much weaker than Propertius' two verbs of tneedit and spati- 
atur, which emphasize the majestic progression of Cynthia and Athene respectively. 
In conclusion, Yeats omits the name Ischomache from his last two lines, but sticks 
closely to the Latin of line 10. 

What, then, can we say about Yeats’ poem? If we imagine ‘translation 
one extreme a bare, prose crib and, at the other extreme, a base from which the poet 
launches forth into his own special type of poetry, then Yeats' poem falls into the’ 
latter category. The power of 'A Thought from Propertius' comes from Yeats' obsession 
with the heroic Maud Gonne and from the devices of compression and syntax that under- 
Tine that obsession. And what Propertius contributes in the equation of Maud Gonne 
with the heroic Cynthia and the divine Athene. 
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Nowadays it is not problematical to call the Capitoline She-wolf a piece 
of Etruscan art (see e.g. 0.0.Brendel, Ztrusean Art, Pelican History of Art, 
1978, 250-253). The animal has nothing to do with the (15th century:) twins, 
but represents Terra Mater in her chthonic aspect. M.Renard said: évidemment 
le symbole de la Terre, qui tout & la fois nourrit et résorbe les étres selon 
un eyele perpétuel, quoting Servius ad Aen. 6.396 terra conswmptrix omntium cor- 
porun (Latomus 8[1949], 255-262). Besides, the animal is not a real, naturalistic 
she-wolf, but ‘a composite beast' (Brendel). So is the she-wolf on a famous Fel- 
sina funerary stele (Brendel 111.291). From G.Giglioli. Arte Etrusca (237.3), 
Brendel took over intrepreting the figure 
and noted ‘a human child’ (375). In reality it is a man, not a boy. The scere in 
the middle of the stele symbolizes the ‘journey on horseback to the other world’ 
(Brendel), many times represented in Etruscan funerary art. The decoration motif 
around the horseshoe-shaped stele certainly represents waves. Brendel: ‘the wave 
pattern in the frames may still hint at some unnamed big water to be crossed’ 
(374). So the scenes as briefly described here are interrelated, belonging to 
death and survival or, rather, re-birth.' 

Palaeolithic man already buried his dead with great care (in E-W position 
and ochre sprinkled). He also was preoccupied, if not obsessed, by the theme of 
death and re-birth. Marie Kénig and Max Raphael arrived at this conclusion almost 
at the same time, but quite independent from each other. M.Kénig's first public- 
ation appeared in 1954, while M.Raphael died in New York in 1952. Two of his pu- 
pils prepared his manuscripts for publication finally in 1979, Wiedergeburtemagie 
in der Altsteinzeit, Frankfurt a/M.. As regards the palaeolithic symbols of water” 
M.Kénig says: das Retch der Toten wollte man im Wasser finden, und den Eingang 
dazu bildeten die Quellen (Am Anfang der Kultur. Die Zeichensprache des friuhen 
Menschen, Berlin 1973, 233). Raphael, more explicitly, has a chapter Der Wieder- 
geburtszauber im (Wasser-)Purgatoriwn. Incidentally, Marie Kénig has meanwhile 
met with official approval: a palaeolithic cave in the Forét de Fontainebleau has 
been named after her, an extraordinary honour for a German scientist, and her 
theory is taught in the Ecole Normale Supérieure at Paris. 

The Felsina stelae fit in with the theory of palaeolithic re-birth magic. 
The ‘journey to the other world' (Brendel i11.289-292) in each instance occupies 
the central part of the stele, and in this manner the meaning of the scene cannot 
be doubted or misunderstood. The scene of the she-wolf described above must symb- 
olize the final stage of re-birth: man adopted again by Terra Mater in her nour- 
ishing aspect. The wave motif around I take to represent the Wasser—Purgatoriwn 
as discussed by Raphael. So the stele as a whole is a precious document for Etrus- 
can beliefs concerning death and re-birth. 

As J.Huergon excellently pointed out, with the Etruscans Terra Mater was the 
Great Goddess, die iiber Tempel und Nekropolen herrachts (Die Etrusker*, Stuttgart 
1977, a translation brought up to date to October 1976, while the 1961 original 
is not). Women were considered to be human incarnations of this Great Goddess: 
Schon von Natur aus galt die Frau ale Teilhaberin an der Gottheit (138), which 
explains her ‘privileged’ social position. Just as in palaeolithic art female fi- 
gures or at least vulvas were depicted as indispensable and essential to re-birth, 
also in Etruscan art the female element appears to be indispensable for the same 
purpose, whether in human or in animal form. Here I should like to draw the read- 
er's attention to the so-called Chariot from Monteleone (Brendel i11.97-99), quo- 
ting Brendel on the matter: 'In the third panel, which sheathed the right wall of 
the chariot, a hero without armour is represented in a vehicle almost identical 
to the chariot itself, drawn by two winged horses. The foremost horse is actually 
flying, in a curious galloping gait; simultaneously it is lifted upwards, or so 
it seems, by the reclining woman in the left lower corner. The other horse still 
has its hind legs on the ground, but prances ready to take off' (149). 

This indispensability of the female element in re-birth magic may, on the one 
hand, shed new light on the palaeolithic so-called Venuses, and upon the Tomba dei 
Tori on the other. Refraining from further discussion of the Venuses I prefer to 
discuss the erotic scenes on the rear wall of the tomb. Raphael interpreted thus: 
Noch deutlicher ist die paderastische Szene der Tomba det Tori, wo der Phallus des 
einen Mannes in den After des andern eingefihrt wird; die Homosexualitat hedrokte 


1. 0.-W.von Vacano, in AVRW I.¢, 1973, mentioned, and printed, only the scene of the 
she-wolf with einen einzigen jugendlichen Heros (562). Accordingly he missed its 
meaning. Ignorant of Za louve androphage d'Arion, he did not understand the Lupa 
Capitolina either. : 
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ate Grundlagen der cionysiscnen Mysterien, denn sie entzieht der Frau zwet lanner, 
wetrend thr in cer andern Szene zwet Manner dienen. Darum rennt der Sttergott gegen 
ste, un ste au trennen und su strafen. tiun ist bekannt, wie eng in den Dionuses- 
mysterten Geschiechtsverkenr und Leben nach dem Tode verbunden waren (102). I think 
a photograph had misled him (perhaps that reproduced in Brendel), for what he must 
have seen as a boy is in reality a woman. Still, he must be right in interpreting 
the scenes as the wrong and the right way of life. As I see it, approaching the 
woman for anal coitus is represented as selfish and wrong, while the right way con- 
sists in her being served by two men, in turn presumably, which fits in with the 
‘privileged’ position of the Etruscan woman. In a similar way the trio on top of 
the Ficoroni Cista consists in a woman chorus-dancing with two satyric, ithyphall- 
ic men, Usually the central figure is called Dionysos, but as Brendel observed on 

a female bronze found at Norba: ‘Her face, her dress, and the arrangement of her 
hair ... resemble the Dionysos figure on the lid of the Ficoroni cista' (411). 
Quite so: the so-called Dionysos is definitely a woman, erotically served by two 
men, the right way of Etruscan life. 

Now a number of the points raised above are surprisingly confirmed by Horace 
in Odes 3.10, to Lyce. In this poem he is pursuing the favours of a married woman. 
This does not contradict his own advice for avoiding such behaviour (Sat.1.2), for 
this time the married lady is daughter to an Etruscan father, and Horace addresses 
her thus (11-12): non te Penelopen difficilem procts 

Tyrrhenus genuit parens. 
For a Roman an Etruscan woman was simply a whore, and a low-priced one at that, a 
dupa. That is why in the poem her name is Lyce. Possibly this name was inspired by 
the name of Lycoris selected by Gallus for his mistress Volumnia — a name indubi- 
tably Etruscan — who by her stage-name of Cytheris made no secret of her abandon- 


ment to free love. Incidentally the poem is a sort of paraklausithyron (cf. F.Ville- 


neuve in the Budé, 5th edition 1954, ad loc.), which is why G.Williams, The third 
book of Horace's Odes, thought that the name of Lyce referred to her ‘cruelty'. But 
then, why not Lea, as Zeaenae in the next ode (3.11.41) for the cruel daughters of 
Danaus. 

How did the word Zupa, that is, she-wolf, get the connotation of ‘whore’. Cer- 
tainly not because she-wolves behave like whores: every Zoologist can tell us that 
they do not. Forcellini's explanation, quia ad iuparwn instar sunt rapaces, will 
not do either: rapacious were the demi-mondaines like Delia, Cynthia, Corinna, but 
those ladies are never called Zupae: that word denotes the cheap kind in the Zupa- 
nar. However, the connotation becomes quite clear if we remember that the Etruscan 
woman was considered to be the human incarnation of the Great Goddess who was em- 
bodied also in the Zupa Capitolina. So an Etruscan lady was a Lupa or Lyce. For a 
Roman this implied being a whore. In this way the word for she-wolf got its connot- 
ation. dixit Horatius. 

Now it becomes evident that the first whore in Roman history, Acca Larentia — 
a pet subject of mine — jin Etruscan civilization had been just another incarnation 


of Terra Mater alias the Lupa. She was known also by the name of Mater Larum, Mother 


of the Ancestors, which characterizes her fully as the Great Goddess of the Etrus- 
cans (cf. Mller & Deecke, Die Etrusker, 11.105ff.). Livy must have mixed up a num- 
ber of traditions about her, telling how she had been a whore before becoming the 


wife of Faustulus — certainly another name for Faunus. And that was typically Roman 


historiography. 

It would be interesting if ever an Etruscan inscription turned up containing 
some derivation from the Etruscan word Zupu, which means 'dead'. We know that the 
-p- in Latin Zupus is definitely not Latin. We also know that Aita, the Etruscan 
god of the Underworld, wears a wolfscap. The empress Messalina did the same while 
acting as a whore under the significant name of Lycisca (Robert Graves, in Claudius 
the god, Penguin 1954 repr.1976, p.180, has Silanus call her a she-wolf — where 
did he find this, or did he invent it?). So the association dead/wolf was Etruscan, 
and Messalina added to it the Roman connotation. I think she imagined herself as 
imitating the Lupa, by then the famous symbol of:Roma Aeterna (cf. my article in 
Mus. Helv. 32(1975], 251-253). : . 

As I pointed out in my ‘Considerations about the tomb of the Claudians at Cer- 
veteri, Historia 1984, her husband Claudius had Etruscan blood in his veins. If 
Heurgon has to be taken seriously it may well have been an Etruscan custom to call 
a wife 'my (little) she-wolf', and Claudius may have done this. Besides, Messalina, 
as a Valeria, might have been (half) of Etruscan stock herself (cf. Valeria Luperca 
in the Etruscanized town of Falerii). The legendary Valerius Publicola is called a 
Halbetrueker by A.J.Pfiffig, Einfithrung in die Etruscologie, Graz 1972, 52, and ac- 
cording to Plutarch, PublZicola 21, it was he who invited Appius Claudius to settle 
in Rome. 
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_R.J-EVANS (Leeds): Miseing consuls 104-100 B.C.: a study in prosopography 
Lol 10. &(May 1985}, 76-77 

C.Marius obtained seven consulships, five of which were between 104 and 100 
(MRE. 2.558, 562, 567, 570, 574). This iteration prevented other politicians from 
becoming consul, and because of severe competition for high office they never did 
so (Cicero, Brut.175, C.Billienus, qui consul factus esset, nist in Marianos con- 
sulatus et eas petttionts angustias tnctdisset). There is no firm evidence for 
those who aspired to the consulship in these years, but there was certainly not a 
dearth of talent (Cicero, Rab.perd.21; Plutarch, Marius 14, 28). Members of six 
aristocratic families in particular ought to have produced strong contenders. AIT 
have either a marked hiatus in their consular representation or disappeared entire- 
ly. although not all are likely to have suffered from premature demise or disgrace. 

1. Calpurnii_Pisones. Three consuls are attested for the 130s (MRR 2.541f.), 
Cn.Calpurnius Piso (cos. 139, MRR 1.481), Q.Calpurnius C.f. C.n. Piso (eos. 135, 
MRR 1.488) and L.Calpurnius L.f. C.n. Piso Frugi (cos. 133, MRR 1.492). The next 
consuls of this stcrps came in the 60s and were C.Calpurnius Piso (cos. 67, MRP 2. 
342) and M.Pupius Piso Calpurnianus (cos. 61, MRF 2.178, 610). One generation 
clearly missed the consulship. The son of the consul of 133 (L.Calpurnius. Piso 
Frugi) was praetor about 112 and died in Spain (Cicero, Verr.II.¢.56; MRR 2.463), 
his son was praetor in 74 (Cicero, z<b¢d.; MRF 2.102). An ex-praetor in the 90s 
named Calpurnius unfortunately has no cognomen (Pliny, NH 33.21; MRR supp.12), and 
the L.Calpurnius Piso a magistrate also in the 90s (MRF supp.13) would certainly 
appear to be a Caesoninus (Cicero, Pis.87). Neither the consul of 67 nor that of 
61 offer any clue to their affiliation with the consequence that the other missing 
Calpurnii Pisones must remain unaccounted for. 

2. Aemilii Lepidi. The consuls M.Aemilius M.f. M.n. Lepidus Porcina (cos. 137, 
MRR 1.484) and M.Aemilius Lepidus (cos. 126, MRR 1.508) are followed in the fasti 
by M.Aemilius Q.f. M.n. Lepidus (cos. 78, MRR 2.85), Mam.Aemilius Mam.f. Lepidus 
(eos. 77, MRR 2.88) and M'.Aemilius M'.f. Lepidus (cos. 66, MRR 2.151). The consul 
of 78 is the grandson of one of the two earlier consuls, and a Q.Aemilius Lepidus 
who is reported to have died from no obvious causes may be the missing father 
(Pliny, WH 33.181 cam egrediens incusso pollice Limint cubicult, MRR supp.3). A 
legatus named Aemilius was a witness in the trial of Q.Mucius Scaevola de repetun- 
dts brought by T.Albucius (Cicero, Brut.102; Lucilius 63; MRR 2.526). He may be 
the M' .Aemilius Lepidus who was monetalis about 114 (or 113?, RRC no.291), who must 
be the father of the consul of 66. He is not known to have progressed further in 
the cursus honorum, and his father was probably the consul of 158 (M.Aemilius M'.f. 
M'.n. Lepidus, MRR 2.446). Mam.Aemilius Lepidus the consul in 77 was a Livius Dru- 
sus by birth, but it is not known by which Aemilius Lepidus he was adopted. 

3. Fulvii Flacci. The last consular Fulvii Flacci were Ser.Fulvius Q.f. Flac- 
cus (cos. 135, MRR 1.488), C.Fulvius Q.f. Cn.n. Flaccus (eos. 134, MRR 2.490) and 
M.Fulvius M.f, Flaccus (cos. 125, MRR 1.510), who was killed with his son in 121 
(Cicero, Cat.4.13, cf. 1.4; Appian, BC 1.24-6; Sallust, Iug.16.2). A senatorial 
Fulvius is mentioned by Satlust, and he may be a descendant (Sallust, Cat.39.5; 
Valerius Maximus 5.8.5; Dio 37.36; MRR 2.491; Cichorius, RS, p.175). A more precise 
identification is possible in the case of Cn.Fulvius, a monetalis about 117 (or 
1162, RRC no.284). His praenomen suggests that he was a son of one of the consuls 
of the 130s. . 

4. Popilii Laenates. After the consulships of M.Popillius M.f. P.n. Laenas 
(cos. 139, MRR 1.481) and P.Popillius C.f. Nin. Laenas (cos. 132, MRR 1.497) the 
stirps provided no other consuls. The family's fortunes may have been adversely af- 
fected by the exile of P.Popillius Laenas in 123 (Cicero, dom.82; Plutarch, C.Grac- 
chus 4; Velleius 2.7.4), although he was recalled (Cicero, Brut.128). C.Popillius 
Laenas, a Zegatus in 107, was exiled for matestas: he was probably the son of C. 
Popillius C.f. Laenas, praetor in 133 (Cicero, legg.3.36, Verr.1.39; MRR 1.492). 
The C.Popillius condemned for peculatus before 70 may be the son of the legate (Cic- 
ero, Verr.1.39). M.Popillius, attested as a legatus, may be’a son of the consul of 
139 (Herzog in RE 22.61.23; MRR supp.48-9). Two Popilii (Laenates?), P. P.f. Ter. 
and Q. P.f. Rom., are present on the concilium of the S.C. de agro Pergameno (RE 22. 
64.29-30; MRR 2.494). One may be the son of the consul of 132, but their links to 
the stirps are perhaps tenuous. 
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9. Furii Phili. L.Furius Philus was the last consul of this patrician family 
(cos. 136, MRR 7.486). HIs son, M.Furius L.f. Philus, was monetalis about 119 (RRC 
no.281; RE 7.360.79). His career apparently progressed no further. 

6. Iunii_Bruti. D.Junius M.f. M.n. Brutus Callaicus was consul in 138 (MRF 2. 
483), and after an interval of sixty-one years D.Iunius D.f. M.n. Brutus reached 
that office (MRR 2.88). The affiliation of the latter leaves no doubt that. he was 
the son of the earlier consul. This unusually long hiatus might lead to speculation 
of a missing generation, but the interval is not unprecedented. M.Aemilius Scaurus 
was praetor fifty-nine years after his father had been consul in 115 (mRp. 2.528), 
and Q.Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus gained the consulship in 143 sixty-two years 
after his father, consul in 205 (MRR 2.539). The consul of 77 must have been a child 
of his father's old age, born, if his career was suo anno, in 120 (Brutus Callaicus 
was alive in 121 [Orosius 5.12, Sumner; Orators, p.103]). 

Of the six aristocratic families only the Iunii Bruti acquired consulships in 
successive generations. The others possessed the talent for high office, but all in 
one way or another were victims of fortuna. A Calpurnius Piso died when praetor, an 
Aemilius Lepidus died inopportunely, a Popillius Laenas was exiled, and three monet- 
ales failed to gain further gloria for their respective houses. Plutarch may have 
been correct when he said petiéviwy 6 nodMdv ual dyaSdv thy tmatelav (Martius 14). 
It does not seem as if these families furnished the unsuccessful candidates. 
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Review: W.GEOFFREY ARNOTT (Leeds) LCM 10.5(May 1985), 77-78 
Carlo Prato, Pietro Giannini, Erasmo Pallare, Rosanna Sardiello and Luigina Marz- 
otta, Recerche sul trimetro dt Menandro: metro e verso (Studt dt metrica classtca, 
atretti ro Bruno Gentilt). Edizioni dell'Ateneo, Rome 1983, pp.395. Paper, price 
not stated. 


This is a companion volume to Ricerche sul trimetro det tragict greet: metro 
e verso, which was published in 1975 under the smae imprint and with largely the 
same team of contributors. It was reviewed by R.Pretagostini in RFIC 104(1976), 
195ff. In the present work L.Marzotta replaces A.Filippo, and the aims are to ex- 
amine Menander's use of the iambic trimeter 'rhythmico-semantically', to update 
our metrical information in the light of recent papyrus discoveries, and particu- 
larly to list, analyse and tabulate the interrelationships between vocabulary and 
metrical practice in this comic poet. Prato provides a general introduction; Sar- 
diello analyses resolution in the trimeter; Giannini and Pallara discuss compound 
verbs; Marzotta compiles the indices; and Giannini, Pallara and Sardiello combine 
to produce an appendix on those comic papyri of uncertain authorship. The ceneral 
claims made in the preface and elsewhere for the work may sometimes be exaggerated 
and expressed in a trendy, rebarbatively modern terminology, but the serious stu- 
dent of comedy and metrics should not be put off thereby. Here a great deal of 
solid, painstaking and useful research on Menander's vocabulary and metrics is to 
be found, and the compilers deserve our gratitude for what they have produced. 

Prato's. introduction rightly emphasizes the fact that Menander's language is 
basically the Umgangsprache of his contemporary Athens, with certain interesting 
features that have led to a greater use of resolution in the trimeter: for inst- 
ance, the typically Hellenistic (and post-Hellenistic) fondness for verbs with 
one or more prepositional prefixes. A 'new manifestation’ of poetic rhythm, emer- 
ging from the 'fluid, natural disposition of words in prose phrasing’, is alleged. 
There are some useful remarks on the metrical consequences of linguistic charact- 
erization, but the question of indebtedness here to earlier drama seems to me over- 
simplified. The distinctions between Euripidean and Old-Comedy influences cannot 
always be clearly drawn. 

A detailed study of resolution in.the Menandrean trimeter. follows. Sardiello 
here has compiled a series of valuable lists that are invariably (so far as my 
spot checks have shown) accurate and careful. The words involved in resolution 
are categorized according to their parts of speech, and indications of sedes and 
type of resolution are always given. Not all of the lists are equally useful or 
obviously relevant, but many are crucially important for researchers in these 
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fields: e.g., the ones where a resolution opens with a prepositive or postpositive. 
A number of statistical tables are added, and these are especially helpful in show- 
ing (1) the relative frequency of the various patterns of resolution (‘2nd-foot' 
tribrachs are most common, ‘3rd-foot' anapaests and '5th-foot' tribrachs least 
common: the compilers adhere to the hexapodal analysis of the iambic trimeter), 

and (2) the incidence of divided resolutions and consecutive short syllables. 
Naturally, a few of the classifications will not meet with universal agreement. 
There are occasions where the textual basis of a listing is less solid than it 

is represented, and some of the annotations are either arbitrarily selected or 
inadequate (e.g., on &tonog the discussion at Phoenix 18(1964), 119ff., should 
have been cited). 

The main part of this work is completed with an equally thorough and reliable 
study of those compound verbs in Menander which involve metrical resolution. This 
section is compiled by Giannini and Pallara. It is more lexical than metrical, 
and indeed it would have been even more serviceable if its authors had included 
here all of Menander's compound verbs and not just those involving some form of 
resolution. Yet the facts and lists are always accurate, solid and sensibly pre- 
sented, so far as I can see, although each reader will be able to make his or her 
own brief catalogue of places where a point has been missed. Here is mine: 

évoBalve: the parllel erotic ambiguity at Anacreon 395.12 Page (cf. 
Giangrande, Entr. Hardt 14[1968], 109ff.) ought to have been noted. 
évaBoda: cf. Mnemosyne 19(1966), 397, comparing Heliodorus 4.7.11. 
émodtSupit: reference should have been made to the satirical use of 
this word in comedites produced in the late 340s and early 330s, 
after Demosthenes‘ notorious quibble during the Halonnesos dispute 
(cf. Aeschines, in Ctes.83, Athenaeus 6.223d-224a citing Alexis 7 & 
209, Anaxilas 9, Antiphanes 169; cf. also Timocles 18.4-5, and J. 
Jackson, Marginalia Scenica 233, on Theophrastus, Char.15.5. The 
ay references given here are to the numbers of the fragments in 
Kock). 

Teptmatéw: for the use of this verb with dyw udtw cf. also Alexis, 
fr.147 Kock. 

This helpful product of Italian scholarship is rounded off with a series of 
indices, an addendum on resolution in those papyrus fragments of later Greek com- 
edy which cannot safely be assigned to a definite author, and some addenda and 
corrigenda to the companion volume on tragedy. 
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Review: GILLIAN CLARK(Liverpoo?) LCM 10.5(May 1985), 78-79 
Wn.Blake Tyrrell, Amazons: a study in Athenian mythmaking, Baltimore, John Hopkins 
UP, 1984. Pp.xix + 166, cloth, $14.50, £12.90. ISBN 0 8018 3118 0 


It is, said Strabo (11.504-5), very odd about the Amazons. Usually we make a 
distinction between ancient myth and modern history, impossibility and the search 
for truth; but in the case of the Amazons the impossible stories continue to be 
told. It cannot be true that a nation of women was organized without men, and to 
the point of conquering other peoples and invading Attica; but the stories persist 
and incline us to believe the ancient authorities. 

They have no such effect on William Blake Tyrrell, who asserts that ‘there is 
no way, through modern historical methods, to affirm or deny the Amazons' exist- 
ence, since the evidence we have pertains only to myth and not the Amazons qua Am- 
azons' (p.xiii). That seems to beg the question. Even if we accept his programmat- 
ic claim that the purpose of myth is ‘the diminution of anxiety and resolution of 
conflict, not truth' (p.xiv), we might reflect that myths which become important 
to the conflicts of one culture may develop from honest (albeit mistaken) observa- 
tion of another. Consider, in our own century, Samoa and American traumas of adol- 
escence, or the Yanomamo Indians and demand feeding. One burial of a woman with 
weapons, reported from Tiflis (and not known to Tyrrell, p.23), does not prove that 
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Herodotus was right about the Sauromatai; but we are not bound to dismiss warrior 
women as impossibilites, or the details of their alleaed culture as no more than 
reversals of Athenian practice. Persians, after all, really were archers and horse- 
men, not just structural opposites of Athenians. 

: But suppose we agree to leave aside the historicity of Amazons, with apolog- 
ies to those from Plato onwards who have used them to demonstrate the abilities 

of women. What then has the Amazon myth to say to the anxieties and conflicts of 
our own culture? Athenian patriarchy seems to have become as central to classical 
scholarship, as it struggles to emerge from its own patriarchal tradition, as Am- 
azons are here alleged tc have been to Athenian patriarchy. Tyrrel] expounds it 
according to the fashions of the last decade, noting oppositions between male and 
female, culture and nature, hoplite and archer, stable society and mobile outsid- 
er, chaos and order, and of course liminality (is there anything that could not be 
liminal?). The Amazon myth, in his interpretation, illustrates danger from the 
daughter who refuses to be socialized into the feminine role of wife and mother; 
the Oresteta complements it by showing how a woman acting for herself destroys the 
social order embodied in marriage. Amazons and Clytemnestra must die to preserve 
society as Athens knew it. 

Tyrrell's approach is not new (indebtedness to Vernant and Froma Zeitlin comes 
as no surprise), but his book has its own merits. He writes, for an audience inclu- 
ding non-classicists, more lucidly than many in his tradition. This reviewer did 
only the occasional double-take, notably at 'Theseus rapes Antiope, socializing 
the virginity derived from the traditional boy' (p.93). There is a useful collec- 
tion of standard material from literature and art (presumably the work was done 
before John Boardman's illuminating discussion in The Eye of Greece, ed. D.C.Kurtz 
and B.Sparkes, 1982), and readings of the Oresteia and the Perseus myth which 
should be stimulating to students. 

Some lesser points need correction or defence. Aeschylus, Supp. 287, describes 
the Amazons as xpeoBdoouc, which does not (p.21) mean ‘man-eating’. Socrates (p. 
136 n.24) did not, in Xenophon, Symp.2.9, hold the view that ‘women are in no way 
inferior to men': he made the important qualification ‘except in toyde and yvdun'. 
Thucydides 7.21.3-4 does not (p.103) obviously highlight the maleness of daring. 
It is a common but unlicensed assumption (p.111) that Clytemnestra is lying when 
she claims to have fed Orestes. Certainly he had a wet-nurse (did anyone seriously 
expect the queen of Argos to tackle the night feeds and the nappy wash?), but when 
did Cilissa receive him from his mother (Cho.750)? Is it correct to read the 'trans- 
parent clothing’ on the Achilles Painter lekythos of the warrior's farewell as 
showing the sexual intimacy of the couple? Was Webster right (p.48) to think it 
was men who commissioned vases showing women at home? F 

One extended section of argument (p.114ff.) seems particularly shaky: that 
the Athenians, in claiming autochthony, ‘reassured themselves of their just nature 
by denying birth from the womb' (p.116). An autochthonous ancester, like the adam 
in Genests, may reproduce by the usual methods; Athenians sometimes argued that 
because their race was autochthonous, not invaders like the Herakleidai, they were 
not the sort of people to engage in aggressive imperialism, but this feeble plea 
does not mean that they claimed not to be of woman born. Tyrrell assimilates it 
to Apollo's claim in Ewnenides that the mother is only a seed-bed; at the end of 
the Oresteta the fertility of Athens is ensured by the virginal fatherless Erinyes 
and the virginal motherless Athena, and ‘the mythmaker has solved the problem of 
women by abrogating the need to bring them into the house’ (p.124: the mythmaker 
Mark Twain was once asked what men would be like in a world without women; ‘Scarce, 
sir', he replied, 'mighty scarce.'). 

It would be unreasonable to ask, given Tyrrell's presuppositions about myth, 
that the discussion of an Athenian ‘foundation myth' should correspond to what 
5th Century Athenians actually thought. As a piece of late 20th Century mythmaking 
about myth, Tyrrell's account is coherent and relatively clear, but it does pro- 
voke the uneasy feeling that in another few years all this will seem as bizarre 
as vegetation-daimons. Tyrrell ends (p.128) with the declaration that ‘the Amazon 
is a figment of Greek, and particularly Athenian, myth-making concerning marriage. 
Those who today would make more of it must do so in the awareness of their own 
mythmaking'. Well, yes: but so must those who want to make no more of it. 
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LINDSAY WATSON(Sydney): Au?i2iena and her uncle: Catullue i127 LCi io.é(May 1985), 80 
Aufittlena, viro contentam vivere soic, 
nuptarur laus ex laudibus eximiis: 
sed cuivis quanvis potius sucewnbere par est, 
quam matrem fratres ex patruo ... 
4 lacunam exhibet V efficere ex patruo edit.Venet. 1472 
ex patruo parere Doering te parere ex patruo Friedrich 
conetpere ex patruo Rossbach alii alia 


Discussion of this poem of Catullus has concentrated on two particulars. 

1) The complicated relationship between mother, father and incestuous offspring 
(see W.de Grummond, CW 64£1970), 120-121; A.C.Bush, CW 65[1972], 148-151; and the 
commentators ad loc.). fratree is probably best interpreted as fratres patrueles: 
by her uncle Aufillena bears (cf. matrem, and the missing verb) children who are 
‘cousins’ to herself. 

2) The textual problem in line 4: see most recently M.Zicari, Philologus 102(1958), 
154-5; G.Wiman, Eranoe €1(1963), 37; and P.Oksala, Ann.Ac.Set. Fenn. Ser.B 135,2 
(1965), 101-2. The last two unwisely reject patruo, the reading of all the MSS, 

for patre: patrui are very prominent in other Catullan poems on incestuous little 
groups (74, 78, 88, 89). 

Much less attention has been paid to the interpretation of the poem as a 
whole. Baehrens' explanation may be taken as representative: esse quidem primam 
glortam nuptarum, in uno facere delictas viro ... sed etsi hutus laudis compos non 
sit Aufilena (quam certo hine sequitur nuptam fuisse), tanen uxorem tura pudictti- 
ae vita lascivissima insuper habentem esse meliorem quam tura sanguinis incesto 
proculeantem: see Kroll on 1.3, Riese and Doering ad loc., and I.K.Horvdth, 'Chro- 
nologiea Catulliana', Aet.Antiq.8(1960), 347-8, for a reading along similar lines. 
For the view that Aufillena has a husband (so that she commits adultery, as well 
as incest, with her uncle), see Ellis ad loc., L.Schwabius, Quaestiones Catullianae 
(Gissae 1862), Horvath op.cit. 347, and K.Quinn, Catullus: an interpretation (Lon- 
i ee 241. The sole voice of protest is raised by F.Stoessl, Hermes 101(1973), 

45 n.63. 

Baehrens' explanation, which features Aufillena, an unidentified husband, and 
an uncle who is more than an uncle to Aufillena, is rather ponderous. I suggest 
that Catullus intended something much sharper than this: ‘Aufillena, I know that 
faithful union with on2 man is regarded as the idea. But it's better to be utterly 
promiscuous (line 3), than for that one man — who fathers your children — to be 
related to you’. 

This gives the first couplet a point, and a pungency, which is entirely lack- 
ing with Baehrens' interpretation. Aufillena is content with a single vir — but 
_ that vir is her uncle. She enjoys nuptiae — but the marriage is incestuous. 

The marriage is not a real marriage, of course: union between uncle and niece 
was prohibited by law until Claudius had the ban repealed for his own purposes: 
see Tacitus, d4un.12.5-7, and Suetonius, CZaud.26. Catullus’ use of vir and nuptiae 
is therefore deeply sarcastic. But it makes the poem all the funnier if Aufillena 
is behaving as though her nuptiae were sanctioned by law. 

The case of Gellius provides an illuminating parallel. Although sexually ac- 
tive on a broader front than Aufillena, like her he perversely confines his inti- 
macies to those <quas> fas tangere non est (89.5: cf. 91.5ff.). The possible out- 
= Sia nefanda coniugta (90.1-2)? Children who are related in more ways than 
one (90). 
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CORRIGENDA to Lc 70.4¢(Apr.1985) 

p.63: the incomplete reference at the end of the first paragraph should be (1.46-91), 
and towards the end of the last full paragraph, the sentence beginning ‘some- 
times' should continue 'the first response is obscure (e.g. 1.67), sometimes 
unsatisfactory or wrong (e.g. 1.31-32), sometimes incomplete or indequate ... 

p.64: the IZcad reference in line 13 (illustrating ‘apistetic questions’, ought to 
be 2.225, not 1.292, which was mistakenly repeated from ‘apodeictic questions’. 


